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— ooOoo — 

A  friend  of  mine  is  just  back  from  a  visit  to  the  British  Isles.     "One  of 
the  things  that  struck  me  in  all  the  really  old  villages,"  she  said,  "was  the  tiny 
little  windows  and  dark,  low-ceilinged  rooms  in  the  cottages.     After  I  had  been 
in  several  famous  ones,  including  the  Robert  Burns  cottage  in  Ayrshire,  the  old 
half-timbered  house  in  Stratford-on-Avon  (Avon)  where  Shakespeare  was  born,  and 
Wordsworth's  cottage  at  Grasmere,   I  learned  the  reason  for  this. 

"There  used  to  be  a  tax  on  light -openings I     Think  of  it!     A  tax  on  sunshine 
••and  air  and  light  tc  work  by!     Glass  was  dear,  too,  and  houses  were  hard  to  heat, 
so  the  fewer  the  openings,  the  better,  they  thought.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
window  tax  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  modern  small  houses  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  plenty  of  windows." 

What  about  American  houses  and  their  windows?     I  can't  remember  that  we  ever 
had  a  tax  on  light,  but  as  my  friend  described  the  tiny  little  cottage  windows  I 
thought  of  what  the  recent  survey  of  rural  houses  revealed  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  farm  homes  in  general  and  windows  in  particular.     (I've  mentioned  this 
survey  before.     It  was  conducted  cooperatively,  about  a  year  ago,  by  the  Bureaus 
of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
to  determine  what  improvements  were  most  needed  in  farm  homes.)     While  in  general 
there  are  ample  windows  in  the  American  farm  house,  and  they  are  not  small  compared 
to  the  Burns  and  Wordsworth  cottages,  yet,  as  shown  by  the  survey,  they  have  fallen 
into  such  a  poor  state  of  repair  that  they  fail  to  exclude  the  cold  driving  winds 
of  winter  and  defy  opening  to  let  in  summer  breezes. 

According  to  the  investigators,  about  lo7 ,000  rural  hone  owners  reported 
that  their  windows  and  doors  needed  fixing,  and  at  least  118,000  said  they  would 
give  windows  and  doors  first  place  on  the  list  requiring  attention  in  their  houses. 
Probably  everyone  who  has  lived  in  one  house  continually  over  a  period  of  years 
finds  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  framework  around  windows  sags  away  to  some 
extent  from  the  walls,  both  inside  and  outside.     Drafts  of  wintry  air  seep  in, 
wasting  much  of  the  room's  heat.     Sometimes  a  few  extra  nails  will  tighten  up  the 
framework,  and  crack  filler  or  mortar  will  close  the  chinks.     Weatherstripping  is 
very  effective  in  stopping  drafts  entering  between  the  sash  and  frame.    The  cheaper 
kinds  cost  only  a  few  cents  a  foot,  and  some  ingenious  families  have  made  weather- 
stripping  of  such  materials  as  old  inner  tubes  or  pieces  of  felt.    Metal  weather- 
Sstripping  is  reasonable  in  cost,  long  lived,  and  permits  the  sash  to  slide  smoothly. 
-Putty  around  panes  dries  and  falls  out,  broken  lights  need  replacing,  sash  cords 
[may  be  worn  or  broken,  catches  defective.    All  these  items  can  be  remedied  quite 
easily  at  small  expense. 
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There  are  several  other  window  improvements  possible  without  structural 
alterations.     Screens,  shutters  and  storm  windows  are  all  excellent.    lull  length 
screens  permit  "both  top  and  "bottom  opening  of  the  window,  but  adjustable  half 
screens  are  also  good  and  cost  less.     Shutters  add  much  to  the  external  appearance 
of  a  long,  low  house,  since  they  give  the  effect  of  greater  width  to  the  windows. 
They  offer  shade  and  ventilation  in  hot  weather,  privacy  to  the  occupants  on  the 
ground  floor  at  night,  and  protection  when  the  house  is  unoccupied.    However,  they 
are  expensive  to  keep  in  repair  and  noisy  during  a  wind.     Shutters  may  be  varied 
from  the  ordinary  slatted  type  by  using  plain  panels.    Board  and  batten  shutters 
with  fret-saw  openings  are  easy  to  make  in  the  home  workshop.     All  shutters  require 
catches  to  keep  them  from  swinging  in  the  wind.     In  very  cold  climates,   storm  or 
double  windows  are  valuable  because  they  shut  out  driving  winds  and  help  to  keep 
the  inside  sash  from  frosting. 

When  it  comes  to  structural  changes  involving  the  location  of  windows,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  advises  everyone  to  make  a  plan  on  paper  before 
starting  any  work.     Another  good  idea  is  to  cut  pieces  of  cardboard  to  scale  to 
represent  the  beds,  bureau,  or  other  furniture  that  must  go  in  each  room  where  an 
alteration  is  proposed.     Is  a  larger  or  different  shaped  window  needed?    Or  another 
window  for  cross  ventilation?    Where  can  the  bedstead  then  be  placed?    Would  space 
in  the  attic  be  gained  for  an  extra  room  if  a  dormer  window  were  cut  through  the 
roof?    How  would  the  house  then  look  from  the  outside?    Sometimes  a  much  desired 
change  cannot  be  managed  without  destroying  the  architectural  balance  of  the  exter- 
ior, but  in  other  cases  extra  windows  can  be  put  in  two  rooms  while  keeping  the 
lines  of  the  house  symmetrical  and  the  interior  convenient. 

When  a  room  is  rather  small  and  some  of  the  furniture  takes  up  a  lot  of 
wall  area,  light  and  cross  ventilation  can  often  be  obtained  by  placing  a  high 
window  above  a  piano,  side-board,  or  chest  of  drawers.     In  the  kitchen,  perhaps 
such  a  window  could  be  planned  to  go  above  the  refrigerator  or  the  sink.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  old  country  houses  built  between  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  turn  of  the  century,  windows  were  often  built  with  very  low  sills  or  even 
French  doors.     On  the  second  floor  such  windows  are  unsafe  where  they  are  children. 
It  would  be  better  to  seal  up  the  wall  so  that  the  sill  comes  about  32  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  replace  the  window  with  a  short  one. 

My  friend  who  went  to  England  told  me  about  a  very  attractive  modern  house 
she  visited  which  had  casement  windows  around  the  greater  pa.rt  of  three  sides  of 
the  drawing-room  (living-room,  to  us  Americans).     The  walls  below  were  panelled 
in  elm  to  a  height  of  1+5  inches,  and  the  sills  were  15  inches  broad.    Under  them 
were  closets,  book-cases  and  a  long  window  seat  on  one  side.     The  broad  sills  were 
fine  for  bowls  of  flowers,  candlesticks  and  other  decorative  furnishings. 

The  choice  of  casements  or  sash  windows  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  with 
advantages  and  disadvantages  either  way.     Where  the  summer  is  long  and  hot,  a  case- 
ment window  which  doubles  the  amount  of  ventilation  has  advantages,  but  in  cold 
climates  the  opening  is  too  large  and  the  direction  of  the  in-coming  air  is  hard  to 
regulate;  therefore  sash  windows  are  more  desirable.     Casements  are  artistic  and 
picturesque,  but  if  not  well-fitted  they  tend  to  rattle  after  a  time  and  let  in^ 
rain.     They  also  present  problems  in  screening  and  curtaining,-  so,  as  the  British 
say,  there  you  are.    Every  family  to  its  taste  in  windows.    At  least  a  good  many 
farm  folks  are  thinking  just  now  about  creating  literally  a  "brighter  and  better 
outlook",  aren't  they? 


No  time  today  to  talk  about  doors.     We'll  save  the  possibilities  along 
line  for  another  chat. 


